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A COMPARISON OF GUERNSEY SIRES 


III. BASED UPON THE AVERAGE PERSISTENCY OF FAT SECRE- 
TION DURING THE LACTATION OF THE DAUGHTERS* 


Cc. W. TURNER 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


During the past few years, a number of studies have been made 
of the changes in the rate of secretion of milk and fat during the 
lactation. It has been found that many factors which may be 
considered environmental or physiological, influence the shape of 
the curves of secretion. These factors include season, nutrition, 
pregnancy, age and frequency of milking. There are undoubt- 
edly many others which fall into this class. 

Another important cause of variation in the shape of the lac- 
tation curve is due to the inheritance of the animal. Exactly 
what part of a cow’s milk and fat production is due to environ- 
mental factors and what part due to inheritance is difficult to 
determine. The view is held that faulty nutrition and manage- 
ment may lower production but that it is impossible to increase 
production above the limit set by inheritance(1). 

As yearly or lactational milk yield is a very complicated proc- 
ess, it was thought that a step in the analysis of the compli- 
cated mechanism of the inheritance of milk and fat secretion 
might be made by separating the principal parts of the curve of 
lactational milk secretion and by studying each part separately. 


THE SHAPE OF THE CURVE OF MILK SECRETION 


a. The rising segment 


The first segment of the curve of milk secretion is a period of 
increasing production. The length of time included varies con- 
siderably,—ranging from ten to forty or fifty days. It has been 
shown (2) that the rising segment of the curve of milk secretion 


* Received for publication March 11, 1927. 
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may be represented by the equation of a monomolecular chemical 
change of the form. 


M=B(i-e™) 


in which M is the milk flow at the time ¢ and k; is the character- 
istic constant of decline in the rate of the rise in the curve of milk 
secretion. As seen in figure 1 the rise in milk secretion becomes 
less and less as it approaches the maximum and the decline in this 
rise is exponential. It is assumed that the rise of milk secretion 
after parturition is due to a limiting chemical reaction. 

Recently Gaines and Davidson (3) have suggested that there is 
formed during pregnancy a hormone which inhibits milk secre- 
tion and causes the observed decline in lactation as pregnancy ad- 
vances. It is further assumed that the production of the inhibi- 
tor ceases at parturition and that the amount then present in the 
circulation is destroyed or eliminated at a rate proportional to its 
concentration at the moment. This would account for the de- 
cline in the increase in milk secretion being exponential. 

Data obtained by Asdell (4) indicates that an inhibitory hor- 
mone is unnecessary to postulate which defers lactation until the 
fetus is withdrawn by parturition. It was found by milking 
pregnant first calf heifers that there was a change in consistency 
of the secretion obtained and a gradual increase in amount be- 
ginning about half way through pregnancy. Pregnancy or 
changes accompanying pregnancy are therefore, believed to cause 
the production of a hormone which stimulates mammary tissue 
growth and milk secretion. (See reference 6 for further informa- 
tion as to the possible sources of this hormone.) In other words, 
it has been proven experimentally that milk secretion is actually 
stimulated during the latter part of pregnancy while an inhibitor 
to lactation has not been demonstrated. 

It should not be inferred from this that milk secretion is actually 
increased during the latter part of pregnancy for it has been 
clearly shown that there is more rapid decline in milk yield dur- 
ing that period. The observed decline in milk yield of pregnant 
cows in the presence of a stimulation to mammary development 
and secretion in immature animals is believed to be caused by the 
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increasingly large requirement of the fetus for nutrients, masking 
the stimulation observed in the latter part of pregnancy of pre- 
viously non-lactating cows. 

In a late paper Gaines (5) presented a study of 1676 Guernsey 
records in which k, the persistency constant, was determined for 
each individual record. It was found that of this number 83 or 
5.41 per cent of the lactation curves, the values for k indicated an 
increasing production for nine or ten months. From this Gaines 
concludes that some modification of the simple monomolecular 
interpretation is necessary. He states further that “the group 
behavior of these ascending records is not in good conformity with 
the equation type, being somewhat aberrant at the start and 
finish.” 

It is hardly to be expected that an equation which is intended 
to describe only the rate of decline after the time of maximum 
secretion would describe the ascending curve which, in the cases 
he describes, continues longer than that normally observed. In 
other words, he has fitted an equation of the type (2) 


to data when it clearly calls for an equation of the type (1) 


b. The period of maximum production 


The rising segment of the milk secretion curve finally blends 
into a period when secretion is at a maximum for the lactation. 
This may be a single day, or there may be a number of days dur- 
ing which a maximum flow of milk may be attained. As the yield 
of milk and fat are calculated by months, it is convenient to con- 
sider the month of maximum production in dealing with ad- 
vanced registry data. 


c. The declining segment 


After the period of maximum milk secretion, the curve of pro- 
duction declines following an exponential law (7). This law may 
be stated for our purpose as follows: When all other conditions 
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are uniform, the monthly milk or fat production during the lacta- 
tion period, after the maximum is passed, is a constant percentage 
of the preceding month’s production. This relation may be ex- 
pressed mathematically by the equation (2) 


where M, is the milk produced during any month of the lactation 
period ¢. M., is the initial theoretical production, k the persist- 
ency constant and e the base of natural logarithms (8). 

It is apparent from the preceding discussion that total yearly 
or lactation milk yield is dependent upon the numerical value of 
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Fig. 1. Tae Init1au Rise anp SuBsEQUENT OF BUTTERFAT SECRETION 
WITH THE ADVANCE OF THE PERIOD OF LACTATION OF GUERNSEY Cows 


the constant of decline of the rising segment, the maximum, and 
the constant of decline after the period of maximum production. 
Of these, the height of the maximum and the persistency of de- 
cline are of greatest importance in their influence on the lactation 
yield. An exception should be made to those lactations which 
continue to rise for an extended period (nine or ten months) found 
by Gaines. 


INFLUENCE OF INHERITANCE ON MILK SECRETION CURVE 


With quantitative measures of the chief characteristics of the 
lactation milk secretion curve, it is possible to study the influence 
of inheritance with greater precision. In a previous paper data 
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were presented on the variation in maximum monthly fat pro- 
duction of Guernsey Advanced Registry Cows (9). The com- 
parison of the average progeny performance of Guernsey sires 
with that of the daughter’s dams was also given. It is the object 
of this paper to make a similar study of the persistency of fat 
secretion during the declining period of the lactation of the same 
yearly records. 


PERSISTENCY OF MILK AND FAT SECRETION 


The importance of the characteristic of persistent secretion of 
milk and fat has not been realized as fully as it should considering 
its influence upon total yield. In the Holstein Friesian breed, the 
seven-day and thirty-day tests are still in wide use in the selection 
of breeding stock although they measure only the maximum pro- 
duction of the cow. The lack of appreciation of this character 
may be due in part to the fact that there is little in the external 
conformation of the cow to indicate the presence of this character. 
Even with a lactation milk record it has been difficult to determine 
with any exactness the degree of persistency of acow. Without 
a quantitative measure of persistency, study of the inheritance of 
the character has been difficult. 

Sanders (10) of Cambridge, in studying the shape of the lacta- 
tion curve of English milk records, has determined what he calls 
the shape figure (S. F.) of the cow’s lactation. The shape figure is 
the ratio of the total lactation yield to the maximum daily yield. 
This ratio is actually a measure of persistency rather than a 
numerical value for the entire shape of the lactation curve. Data 
were also presented showing the variation in the shape figure due 
to variations in service period, age, dry period, and feeding. It 
is concluded that the “lactation curve depends partly on a genetic 
characteristic of the cow.” 

McCandlish (11) of the Iowa Station in comparing the rate of 
decline of milk of the cows in the grading-up experiment has de- 
termined the persistency in terms of the percentage of the first 
month’s production. By plotting these percentages, the differ- 
ence in persistency can be noted although no numerical value is 
attainable. By this method it was shown that the scrub cows 
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decline most rapidly in milk and fat secretion, indicating a decided 
lack of persistency, the first cross showed further improvement, 
and the second cross still further increase in persistency. In 
fact, the second cross is somewhat better in this respect than were 
all the pure bred cows when grouped together. 

Cole (12) of the Wisconsin Station in reporting on the results of 
the Angus-Jersey cross stated that “‘the meagre records at hand 
indicate a milk production of the cross-breds, intermediate be- 
tween that of the two original breeds, but with high production 
tending to be dominant. The higher production of the Jersey is 
due to both a greater milk flow and a more sustained lactation 
period. In both these characteristics the cross-breds resembled 
more nearly the Jersey.”’ 


QUANTITATIVE MEASURES OF PERSISTENCY 


In order to study the inheritance of the character of persistency, 
two methods were devised which furnish quantitative measures 
of the declining segment of the milk secretion curve. They have 
already been described (13). A brief discussion of the methods 
follow: 

At any given level of maximum milk or fat secretion, the cause 
of variation in total yield of milk or fat is due to variations in the 
rate of decline or persistency of secretion. In other words, if 
two cows each produce 60 pounds of fat during their maximum 
month and one cow produces 500 pounds of fat during the year 
and the other only 400 pounds of fat, it is quite obvious that the 
fat production of the first cow declined at a slower rate and, there- 
fore, was more persistent. 

The relation of maximum production to total production 
should, therefore, give an indication of the persistency of milk 
secretion during the lactation period. This may be illustrated as 
follows: If the total yearly production of a cow were 600 pounds 
of fat and the fat production during the maximum month were 
50 pounds, then the ratio a would be 12. The ratio 12 indi- 
cates that each month’s production was 50 pounds, on the aver- 
age, and that the cow was 100 per cent persistent. The relation 
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TABLE 1 


Relation of per cent of persistency lo the persistency ratio 


TOTAL PRODUCTION 


PER CENT OF PERSISTENCY 28 
100 12.0 
99 11.4 
98 10.9 
97 10.5 
96 10.0 
95 9.6 
94 9.2 
93 8.8 
92 8.4 
91 8.1 
90 7.8 
89 7.5 
88 7.2 
87 6.9 
86 6.6 
85 6.4 
TABLE 2 
Range of persistency of fat secretion of Guernsey cows 
PERSISTENCY RATIO 
TOTAL YEARLY FAT CORRESPONDING 
MAXIMUM MONTHLY FAT DISTRIBUTION 
CLASS INTERVAL 
5.0 to 5.4 4 0.11 
5.5to 5.9 3 0.08 
6.0 to 6.4 8 0.21 
6.5 to 6.9 26 0.68 86.3 
7.0 to 7.4 112 2.94 88.1 
7.5to 7.9 221 5.81 89.9 
8.0 to 8.4 346 9.09 91.3 
8.5 to 8.9 486 12.76 92.7 
9.0 to 9.4 649 17.05 94.2 
9.5to 9.9 658 17.28 95.3 
10.0 to 10.4 692 18.18 96.5 
10.5 to 10.9 472 12.40 97.7 
11.0 to 11.4 120 3.15 98.6 
11.5 to 11.9 9 0.24 99.5 
3,806 
Statistical constants: 


Standard Deviation... . 


Co-efficient of variation 


1.033 + 0.00081 
10.99 + 0.0849 
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between other percentages of persistency and the ratio of total 
production to maximum production is given in table 1. 

To gain an idea of the variation in persistency of Guernsey 
cows on Advanced Registry test, table 2 is presented. It is much 
greater than one might expect. The greatest frequency is with- 
in the range of 10.0 to 10.4 ratio of persistency. This is equiva- 
lent to about 96.5 per cent of persistency. However, over 100 
animals were found to come within the 7.0 to 7.4 ratio class at one 
extreme and 11.0 to 11.4 ratio at the other. With cows producing 
50 pounds of fat during the maximum month this means varia- 
tion in yearly production of 350 to 550 pounds of fat. 


THE CAUSES OF PERSISTENCY 


Why do cows vary in the rate of decline of milk secretion even 
when producing the same yield of milk during the period of maxi- 
mum production and under similar conditions of feeding and 
management? Even though it is a heritable characteristic, its 
physiological basis is of extreme interest. A number of theories 
may be advanced simply to point out the character of the problem 
being considered rather than with the idea of drawing any con- 
clusions. 

The similarity of the declining curve of milk secretion to the 
rate of change of certain chemical reactions has already been 
pointed out (8). Milk secretion even though a very compli- 
cated physico-chemical process might follow a simple chemical 
law if governed by the slowest process involved. 

As the stimulus for the growth of the mammary gland and the 
secretion of milk has been quite definitely proven to be in the 
nature of a hormone, it appears that the decline in secretion may 
be due to a decline in the amount of hormone produced during the 
course of the lactation periods or to the gradual use of a supply 
stored in the body during pregnancy. Another possible cause of 
decline in milk secretion may be a general decline in the activity of 
the cells of the mammary gland or the inactivation of a progres- 
sively increasing number of the cells during the course of the lac- 
tation period. The fact that frequent milking prolongs lacta- 
tion and irregular milking tends to cause a more rapid decline in 
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milk flow might be taken to indicate that the cells become inac- 
tive because of back pressure in the gland. 

Whatever the cause of persistency may be, it appears obvious 
that it has an important influence on lactation milk yield and is a 
very desirable characteristic to maintain in dairy cattle. 


RELATION OF PERSISTENCY OF SECRETION TO CONFORMATION OF 
DAIRY COW 


As persistency of milk secretion has a profound influence on 
total yearly production it is of interest to point out its relation to 
the conformation of the cow. Are there any physical indications 
in the conformation of the cow by which her persistency of secre- 
tion may be noted? If there are none, it would appear that con- 
formation will never be found to indicate production closely. 

The best indication of persistency of secretion in the appear- 
ance of the dairy cow may be what the judges of dairy cattle call 
“dairy temperament.”’ The condition of the lean angular cow 
may be the result of lack of sufficient feed as well as the stimula- 
tion to continued production. This phase of the question is 
deserving of further attention of workers attempting to correlate 
type or conformation and yearly production. 


COMPARISON OF GUERNSEY SIRES ON BASIS OF DAUGHTER’S AVER- 
AGE PERSISTENCY RATIO 


The records of fat production of the daughters of each Guern- 
sey sire were studied to determine the persistency of fat secretion 
as indicated by the ratio of the fat production during the best 
(maximum) month to the total fat production. This ratio was 
compared with that obtained in a similar wayfrom the dams yearly 
fat record wherever available. No correction has been made 
for age or for length of pregnancy. Since completing the tabu- 
lation of this data a study was made of the influence of age on 
persistency. It was found that as animals grow older they de- 
cline slightly in persistency of milk secretion (6). 

While pregnancy affects the persistency of secretion, it is not 
possible to make a correction by the method employed to deter- 
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mine persistency. The data may, therefore, be criticized from 
this standpoint. It is not believed that the total effect of these 
factors, however, would greatly alter the results (3). 

An examination of table 3 will reveal the fact that large max- 
imum production of fat is not necessarily associated with per- 
sistent production. ‘This indicates the necessity, not only of de- 
termining that a sire is producing daughters possessing the 
ability to produce large quantities of milk and fat during a short 
time but that it is equally important that the daughters possess 
the ability to maintain that production at a high level for a long 
period. 

The maximum and the persistency secretion of the dams of the 
daughters is also presented for each sire. Two comparisons are 
possible in this connection ; first, the average maximum production 
of dams and daughters; second, the average persistency of se- 
cretion of the dams and daughters. The first comparison has 
previously been discussed (9). The second will be analyzed here. 


COMPARISON OF THE PERSISTENCY OF SECRETION OF THE DAMS 
AND DAUGHTERS 


In order to determine the relation between the persistency of 
secretion of the dams and daughters, the following method was 
used. The dams and daughters persistency ratios were com- 
pared within groups of sires having similar daughter averages. 
This method was employed in order to make fairly constant the 
influence of the sires. Within each group of sires the average 
ratio of the daughters by dams with persistency ratios gradually 
increasing was determined. The increase in the ratio of the 
daughters for each unit increase in ratio of the dams was taken 
to indicate the supplementing effect of the dam on the daughter. 
The results are shown in tables 4 and 5. It is apparent from an 
examination of the tables that there is little increase in the 
daughters persistency with an increase in the dams persistency. 

Straight line equations were fitted to the observed values of 
the form D = a + bd in which D is the average persistency of the 
daughters, d the persistency of the dam, and b the constant change 
in persistency of the daughters for each unit of increase in the 
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persistency of the dams above a, the average potential trans- 
mitting ability of the sires in the group. 

The values obtained for b in each sire class indicate the supple- 
menting effect of the dam on the daughters persistency. The 
limited numbers of comparisons causes considerable fluctuation 
but it is obvious that the positive effect of the dams persistency 
on the daughters persistency of secretion is, on the average very 
low. 

It was pointed out in the previous paper in this series that 
assuming dominance as the dams increase in homozygosity for 
the factors concerned, the greater will be the relation between her 
producing ability and her transmitting ability. As there has been 
little selection on the part of breeders for increased persistency of 


TABLE 4 
CLASS OF SIRES CONSTANTS 
Sire’s daughter’s persistency ratio 
a = 10.20, b = —0.065 
a= 8.72, b = —0.046 


their animals might not the results obtained be explained by the 
extreme heterzygosity of the dams for persistency. It is apparent 
that the persistency of the dam as measured by her record of pro- 
duction does not supplement the sires potential transmitting 
ability for persistency. In other words the phenotype of the 
dam is not a satisfactory measure of her genotype. 

As a genetic interpretation of the results of this and previous 
studies of the mode of inheritance of milk and fat secretion is 
being made in connection with a study of the progeny perform- 
ance of Jersey sires and dams which is being submitted for publi- 
cation to the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
theoretical aspects of the problem will not be discussed in the 


present paper. 
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“VISCOLIZED” MILK AND ITS DETECTION* 


F. J. DOANt 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, Pennsylvania Experiment Station, State College 


The practice of separating a portion or all of the cream from 
milk, homogenizing (viscolizing) it, and later remixing it with 
the remaining milk and skimmilk or with skimmilk only as the 
case may be, has been receiving considerable attention. This 
practice causes an increase in the volume of cream rising on the 
bottled milk, the amount of increase depending on several fac- 
tors under the control of the processor. 

Recently the process has been declared illegal in Pennsylvania 
and in a test case the court decision was against the vendor of 
the “‘viscolized pasteurized milk’’ who was found guilty of “‘in- 
tent to deceive.” 

In order to obtain conclusive evidence of the use of the process 
by a dealer the authorities charged with enforcing the food laws 
have found it necessary actually to see the process in use. This 
is not only inconvenient but may be extremely difficult where 
the user does not wish the fact known. It was on this account 
primarily that the present study was made, the object being 
to develop a means of detecting ‘‘viscolized’’ milk by some simple 
examination of the suspected sample. 


LITERATURE 


While the process used in making the so-called viscolized milk 
with its extended cream layer has only recently been patented, 
and more recently used to any note-worthy extent, it has been 
known, at least in a few plants, for sometime. In fact, the 
writer’s attention was called to it by a milk dealer in 1919. 


* Published by permission of the Director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Contribution from the Department of Dairy Husbandry, The Penn- 
sylvania State College. No. 441. Received for publication September 9, 1927. 

+ Assistance with the experimental work was given by J. H. Erb and F. E. 
Geyer. 
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Since that time several investigators working with other products 
have pointed out certain aspects of the homogenizing or viscoliz- 
ing process which shed some light on the causes of the cream 
layer extension in “‘viscolized’’ milk. 

Mortensen (1) states that homogenization of cream causes 
a decrease in the size of the fat globules and causes them to be 
brought together in large clusters, although curiously enough 
he attributes the increased viscosity to the increased surface of 
the fat rather than to the clusters themselves. 

Everson and Ferris (2), Dahle and Martin (3), Sherwood and 
Smallfield (4), and Reid and Mosely (5) have all called attention 
to the fact that homogenization of cream and ice cream mixes 
causes, not only a subdivision of the fat globules, but also their 
aggregation into clumps or bunches. Most of the workers 
attribute the increased viscosity caused by the process to the 
clumps rather than to a greater surface of the fat although this 
is undoubtedly a minor factor. 

Martin and Combs (6) were perhaps the first to definitely give 
data showing the effect on the volume of the cream layer of 
milk when such milk was made by mixing homogenized cream 
and skimmilk. This is essentially the process for ‘‘viscolized” 
milk, although in most cases only a portion of the milk is sepa- 
rated to produce cream for homogenization. 

In order to verify these statements and to show whether they 
apply in the case of “‘viscolized”’ milk as wel: as to determine some 
of the factors affecting this homogenization and creaming phe- 
nomena, the following experimental work was undertaken. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Characteristics of the creaming of ‘‘viscolized” milk 


Fresh, raw, 20 per cent cream was homogenized at 110°F. 
under a pressure of 2000 pounds. This cream was standardized 
to 4 per cent fat with fresh, raw skimmilk and examined under 
the microscope to determine the condition of the fat globules. 
Likewise a sample of the same cream prior to viscolization was 
standardized to 4 per cent fat with a portion of the same skim- 
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milk and examined, as was also a sample of fresh raw whole milk 
of approximately the same fat content. The results of the obser- 
vations showed the fat in the first mentioned lot of milk to be 
very finely divided, but gathered together into clumps contain- 
ing hundreds of small globules. These clumps were extremely 
numerous, quite large in size and of irregular shape resembling 
flecks of foam. No normal globules were observable. In the 
other two samples the fat globules were practically identical in 
size and appearance, being large, mostly spherical, and individual 
in most cases, although a few clumps were to be seen. These 
clumps, however, in no way resembled the clumps in the sample 
reconstituted from homogenized cream, being composed of large 
globules whose outlines could be clearly seen. They appeared 
more like compact bunches of grapes and the number of globules 
composing them could almost be counted accurately. Usually 
not over a dozen or two individuals composed a clump. 

The three samples of milk were allowed to cream in 250 ce. 
graduated cylinders for twenty-four hours at 50°F. The per- 
centages by volume of the risen cream were as follows: 


Per cent 
cream 


1. Homogenized 20 per cent cream standardized with skimmilk to 

2. Unhomogenized 20 per cent cream standardized with skimmilk to 

3. Normal unprocessed whole milk testing 4 per cent butterfat...... 12.8 


These data show strikingly the enormous increase in the volume 
occupied by the risen fat in the case of the sample made from the 
homogenized cream. This has been interpreted as being due to 
the looseness of packing of the fat, when in the form of ‘‘visco- 
clumps,” as compared with the packing of normal globules under 
the same conditions. That the concentration of the fat in the 
cream layers is much less in ‘‘viscolized”’ milk than in normal 
milk hardly needs proof. However, in the case of the three 
samples mentioned this fact was indirectly ascertained. Samples 
were allowed to cream in graduated separatory funnels under 
the same conditions as obtained for the cylinders mentioned pre- 
viously. The volume of cream rising compared closely with 
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the figures given above. The under layer of skimmilk was drawn 
off drop by drop very carefully and analyzed for fat with the 
following results: 


Per cent 

Sat 
1.08 
0.99 


Comparatively, there is little difference in the fat test of the 
skimmilk from the different samples. However, sample 1 had 
a volume of risen cream roughly six times as great as that of 
sample 2. The cream in sample 1 must then have been about 
one-sixth as rich in fat. 

It is interesting to note that if there is any significant difference 
in the exhaustiveness of creaming between samples 1 and 2, it 
favors the “‘viscolized” milk. This may be due to the action of 
the “‘visco-clum)s’” which might be expected to carry up with 
them many small individual globules incapable of rising them- 
selves. This fact may be a minor factor in the extension of the 
cream layer as well as the looseness of packing. 


Effect of pasteurization 


The three lots of milk under discussion were pasteurized in 
order to determine the effect of pasteurization on the cream 
volume of the “‘viscolized” milk. The process was carried out 
by immersing the containers in water at 160°F. until a tempera- 
ture of 145°F. was attained after which they were held at this 
point for thirty minutes and subsequently cooled to 50°F. and 
held in cylinders for twenty-four hours prior to measuring the 
cream layers. The results were as follows: 


Per cent 

cream 
40.0 
10.5 


Sample 1 was also examined under the microscope and the 
appearance of the fat compared with that in the unpasteurized 
portion. It was found that the ‘“‘visco-clumps”’ were not so large 
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and there was apparently a greater proportion of individual small 
globules. These facts would explain the marked decrease in the 
volume of the cream layer. The amount of cream rising how- 
ever is still enormous compared with that of normal milk of the 
same fat content. Pasteurization therefore can be practiced 
without destroying entirely the ability of ‘‘viscolized’”’ milk to 
produce an enhanced cream layer. 


TABLE 1 


| CREAM LAYER 


Series I. Skimmilk plus 


per cent 

43.0 per cent homogenized cream...................0eeeeeeeeees 27.5 

31.5 per cent homogenized cream.................0seeeeeceeees 32.8 

27.0 por comt 35.2 

43.0 per cent unhomogenized cream...................-0000e00 17.6 

31.5 per cent unhomogenized cream.....................-.0005 18.0 

27.0 per cent unhomogenized 18.6 
Series II. 1.7 per cent whole milk plus 

35.0 per cent homogenized cream................seccscccsceces 15.2 

17.5 per cent homogenised cream.................ssecccecccees 36.5 

35.0 per cent unhomogenized cream....................0-000005 9.0 
Series III. 2.2 per cent whole milk plus 

35.0 per cent homogenized cream.................sseceeceecees 17.8 

17.5 per cent homogenized cream.................csseecseeeeee 31.6 

35.0 per cent unhomogenized cream..................-..0eeee8 9.8 
Series IV. 2.0 per cent whole milk plus 

35.0 per cent homogenized cream.................eeseeceeeeees 20.1 

17.5 per cent homogenized cream.................c.ceeceeeeees 37.7 

35.0 per cent unhomogenized cream...................00ee0e00 13.2 


The control of the cream layer volume 


Two very simple ways of controlling the volume of cream 
rising on “‘viscolized”’ milk are used by the milk dealer making 
the product. One method, and the one usually used, is to 
separate and homogenize enough 20 per cent cream from the lot 
of milk to give the desired result. The greater the amount of 
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cream taken off and processed and subsequently returned, the 
larger will be the volume of cream rising on the bottled milk. 
Another method is to remove a given amount of cream but 
vary the richness thereof. Under this condition the richer the 
cream viscolized the greater the final cream layer volume because 
a greater proportion of the fat will be subjected to the process. 
However peculiarly enough, the cream layer volume does not 
correlate directly with the amount of fat viscolized. This is 
shown by the data in table 1 which was obtained by reconstitut- 
ing 4 per cent milk from milk and cream of five different fat 
contents, both homogenized and unhomogenized. 

It is evident from a survey of these data that the factor exer- 
cising the greatest influence on the volume of cream rising on 
milk reconstituted to a uniform fat content from homogenized 
creams of various richness is not the amount of fat that was 
actually exposed to homogenization, since this was the same in 
each case, but curiously enough the amount of cream in which 
a given amount of fat was contained. This would suggest that 
homogenization sets up a structure of some sort among the ‘‘vis- 
co-clumps’’ of fat in the cream and that the volume of this struc- 
ture depends on the available space at the time of homogeniza- 
tion and further that this structure maintains, to a certain extent, 
its volume upon dilution of the cream with fluid milk or skimmilk. 

The data presented in this paper represent but a small portion 
of that obtained. However the agreement was so close in all 
cases with that submitted that for the sake of brevity and sim- 
plicity the rest has been omitted. 


The detection of “‘viscolized” milk 


Milk exhibiting a deeper cream layer than normal, considering 
the fat content, is to be suspected of being “‘viscolized’’ milk. 
It can readily be ascertained whether or not this is the case by 
a very simple microscopic examination. 

The suspected sample is carefully mixed; and, using the head 
of a pin or similar implement, a very small portion is transferred 
to a drop of water previously placed on a cover glass. The 
sample and the water are not mixed. The cover glass is then 
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inverted over a depression slide and viewed under the microscope. 
Instead of mixing the milk a sample of the cream may be taken, 
but in such cases the tendency is to get too much fat in a micro- 
scopic field so that globules and clumps are too close together to 
readily distinguish the characteristics of the sample. In cases 
where the mounted sample is to be held for some time, vaseline 


Fig. 1. Tue Fat or NormMat MILK unDER Low Power MAGNIFICATION (10 X 
Eye Prece—16 MM. OBJECTIVE) 


Globules large and fairly uniform in size 


may be used between the cover glass and slide to prevent evapora- 
tion. A sample of normal milk may be viewed in the same 
manner for comparison although this is unnecessary after a little 
experience is had in knowing what to look for. 

It is a good plan to examine the sample under the low power 
magnification first (10 x eye piece and 16 mm. objective). Nor- 
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mal milk contains fat globules which are round, mostly indi- 
vidual, and fairly uniform in size. Dark patches of irregular 
shape and size are to be taken as indications of ‘“‘visco-clumps” 
which should, however, always be verified under a higher magni- 
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Fig. 2. Tue Far or MILK UNDER Low PowEeR MaGniricaTIon 
(10 Eye Prece—16 MM. OBJECTIVE) 


This sample was reconstituted to 4 per cent from 2 per cent partiaily skimmed, 
whole milk and homogenized 35 per cent cream. 

Fat clumps are plainly evident although the size of globules composing them 
cannot be well judged. Some normal globules from the 2 per cent milk are 
also present. 


fication (4 mm. objective or even the oil immersion in some cases) 
for confirmation. Naturally, “‘viscolized’”’ milk may also con- 
tain normal globules depending on whether only a portion or 
all of the fat was homogenized in the form of cream. Figure 1 
shows the appearance of normal fat globules under low power 
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magnification. Figure 2 shows the appearance of the ‘‘visco- 
clumps” of viseolized milk under the same power. 

In confirming the identification of “‘viseolized’’ milk under 
high power magnification special attention is directed to: (1) 
The presence of ‘‘visco-clumps”’ of fat, the appearance of which 
have already been described. (2) The appearance of compara- 


Fig. 3. THe Fat or NorMAL MILK UNDER HiGH Power MAGNIFICATION (10 X 
Eye Prece—4 MM. OBJECTIVE) 


tively large numbers of very small fat globules. Under the high 
power the size of the globules composing the clumps can be 
determined and therefore whether they are normal clumps or 
‘“‘visco-clumps.’’ Even a very few typical ‘“‘viseo-clumps”’ indi- 
cate beyond a doubt that the milk has been treated by homogeni- 
zation in such a way as to extend the cream layer. 

Homogenization of whole milk as such not only destroys the 
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cream layer entirely but under operating conditions, at usual 
pressure, does not give rise to ‘‘visco-clumps”’ of fat until the 
concentration of fat in the milk is in excess of about 8 per cent. 
Figure 3 illustrates normal milk under high power magnifica- 


Fig. 4. THe Far or Viscoutizep MAGNIFIED As IN Figure 3 (10 X 
Prece—4 mM. OBJECTIVE) 


This sample is the same as no. 2. The clumps can readily be identified as 
true ‘‘visco-clumps’’ since the size of the globules composing them is infinitely 
smaller than the normal globules also present. 


tion while figure 4 shows the appearance of ‘‘viscolized’”’ milk 
under the same conditions. 

In using this method the writer was able to distinguish in all 
cases ‘‘viscolized’”’ milk containing as little as 0.5 per cent (by 
volume) of homogenized 35 per cent cream and homogenized 
17.5 per cent cream respectively. This small addition had 
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practically no effect on the volume of risen cream so that it is 
confidently believed that this method of detection will apply in 
all cases. 


SUMMARY 


When fluid milk or cream containing sufficient fat (8 per cent 
or more) is homogenized at a pressure of 2000 to 3000 pounds 
per square inch a peculiar structure in the fat is created. The 
globules are greatly reduced in size and the myriad of small 
globules formed tend to clump together while the clumps them- 
selves show a tendency to arrange themselves in such a fashion 
as to occupy the greatest possible space. Such milk or cream, 
will not separate a cream layer. If it be mixed with normal raw 
whole milk or skimmilk, however, a deep cream layer is formed 
on standing. The depth of the layer depends more on the volume 
of the homogenized milk or cream which was mixed with the 
normal skim or whole milk than on the actual amount of fat that 
was homogenized. 

These phenomena make possible the preparation of ‘‘viscolized”’ 
milk, a product which has been and possibly is being sold in 
some localities, either openly or without admission. The process 
produces a greater cream volume on the held bottled milk than 
normal milk of the same fat content, and therefore deceives the 
purchaser who is apt to judge the richness of the product by the 
depth of the ‘‘cream line.”’ 

Pasteurization of such processed milk does not destroy the 
clumped structure of the fat although the clumps are seemingly 
smaller and more individual globules are present. The cream 
layer while considerably diminished in volume by pasteuriza- 
tion is still in most cases greater by far than similar normal milk. 

A simple, accurate, means of detecting ‘‘viscolized’”’ milk is 
described, the only apparatus needed being a microscope. A 
limited amount of experience, however, in judging the appear- 
ance of normal and “viscolized’’ milk is necessary for highly 
dependable results. 
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A MECHANICAL DEVICE FOR INCREASING THE 
ACCURACY IN THE FEEDING OF HAY TO EX- 
PERIMENTAL ANIMALS* 


R. G. CONNELLY anp G. C. WHITE 
Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, Connecticut 


The device herein described was developed to facilitate the 
feeding of hay without waste to experimental cows. It arose 
in connection with the silage feeding investigation that was 
begun at Storrs in 1920. 

In the first five trials the experiments were so conducted that 
the hay consumption was restricted and uniform in amount, 
but as the sixth and seventh trials involved the feeding of hay 
for ad libitum consumption some measure was necessary to 
accomplish this which would at the same time curtail waste 
and assure accuracy. The mangers could not be relied upon 
to prevent an animal from appropriating a portion of its neigh- 
bors allowance when the hay is fed liberally. 

Under conditions which provide a completely enclosed manger 
separated from the neighboring mangers, or where there is ample 
space between individuals such a problem does not arise. But 
very often it is found necessary to adapt an experiment to 
ordinary conditions such as were faced here. Probably the 
device herein described will offer suggestions for the solution of 
similar situations in other places, which is our reason for pre- 
senting its description. 

The stanchions and mangers in use here are of the usual modern 
arrangement for dairy herds. The mangers are a continuous 
trough in front of the stalls, except for a movable metal partition. 
This partition prevents access by the cows to grain and silage 
but not of bulky hay when liberal quantities are being fed. 

The experimental hay bag made to serve the purpose mentioned 
was constructed from 12-ounce canvas and was designed to per- 


* Being an extract from a thesis problem conducted by Mr. Connelly. Re- 
ceived for publication August 1, 1927. 
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mit the feeding of lsrge quantities of roughage without appreci- 
able loss; to be light and easily manipulated; and to be durable 
enough to withstand the usage commonly associated with dairy 
cattle feeding. It has met these conditions satisfactorily. 
When assembled (see fig. 1) the bag is suspended from two 
13-inch horizontal pipes by 14 gauge wire hooks. The horizontal 
pipes are 2 feet 8 inches long and connected rigidly to the perpen- 
dicular stall posts at points A and Dby 13-inch clamp pipe sockets. 
Each horizontal pipe has 36-inch drilled holes at regular intervals 
along its upper surface to allow easy insertion of the supporting 
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Fig. 1. Front ELEVATION oF EXPERIMENTAL Hay Baa 


hooks. For further security against detaching the bag by an 
animal, 33-inch spring chain snaps instead of the wire hooks may 
be used to support the bag at points A, B, C and D. A ?-inch 
or ys-inch hole may be drilled in the horizontal pipes at point A 
and point B, and closed 3-inch S-hooks may be firmly wired to the 
stall posts at points A and D to allow for easy attachment of the 
chain snaps. Chain snaps are also attached to the breast piece 
(Z-F-L-O) of the bag at points E and F. Closed S-hooks are 
provided at the corresponding points on the stall posts at the 
stall attachments. The greatest strain is likely to be on the 
breast piece at points HE and F, hence the necessity for snaps at 
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these points. Provision is made for other stall post attachments 
between A-F and D-E, when with certain animals such additional 
security is found to be necessary. 

Figure 1 shows the front elevation of the bag in place before 
a stanchion. Parts A-L-M-B, B’-M-N-C’, D-O-N-C, and E- 
F-L-O (see also fig. 3) are so matched that when they are assem- 
bled B coincides with B’, C with C’, F with F’, E with EZ’ and so 
on. The triangular pieces A’-F-Z and D’-E-X, as well as all the 


Fic. 2. Rear ELEvaATIoN oF EXPERIMENTAL Hay Baa 


other elements of the bag, are bound into place by heavy twine 
bindings drawn through the coinciding }-inch brass eyelets. 
The use of twine for binding the bag parts is desirable because 
of the facility which twine lends to the assembly and release of 
the parts. 

Figure 2 is a rear elevation of the bag in place before astanchion. 
The line E-F is the upper edge of the breast piece. D-H-X and 
A-F-Z are detachable pieces and in all cases may not be necessary. 
These triangular pieces together with the breast piece are for 
the purpose of preventing the discharging of hay under the feet. 
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A diagrammatic sketch of the bag, designed for a standard 
3-foot-8-inch stanchion, is shown in figure 3. The bag proper 
may be constructed from three pieces of 12-ounce canvas. The 
two sides and bottom (A-B-C-D) form one piece (12 feet 2 inches 
by 2 feet 6 inches). In addition an allowance of 2} inches for 
lapping along the reenforced edges must be made. The front 
(M-B’-C’-N) and breast (F-L-O-E) pieces are separate, being 
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Fig. 3. Diagram or ExPERIMENTAL Hay Baa 


securely sewed to the A-B-C-D piece along the lines M-N and 
L-O respectively. The dimensions of the material required for 
these two pieces are 4 feet 8 inches by 3 feet 11 inches and 1 foot 
11 inches by 3 feet 11 inches respectively. The two separate 
triangular pieces, A’-F-Z and D’-E-X, are made from a 3 foot 
1}-inch-by 3 foot-103-inch piece of canvas. This allows for 2- 
inch laps along the edges. The triangular pieces of canvas 
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reenforcing shown at the various corners are 4 inches along the 
right angle sides. The semi-circular pieces of reenforcing at 
points F’ and E’ are 3 inches in radius. For further durability, 
double stitching is recommended for all reenforcing. 

The }-inch eyelets shown in figure 3 are riveted in along the 
reenforced edges of the bag. The interval between eyelets is 12 
to 14 inches in the upper part of the bag and 5 to 6 inches in the 


lower part. The closer intervals between eyelets in the lower 


Fic. 4. tHe Hay Feepine Bacs in Piace at ALTERNATE 
STALLS 


part of the bag are for increased security against the loss of fine 
roughage particles. Experience has shown that the life of the 
bag is measured largely by the spacing as well as the firmness 
with which the eyelets are riveted to the fabric. Each eyelet 
should be so riveted that the entire eyelet circumference makes 
firm contact with the material. Also, they should be so spaced 
that undue stress may not be brought to bear on any single eyelet. 

The dimensions indicated in this paper are for a bag to fit a 
standard 3-foot-8-inch stanchion. The dimensions must of 
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course be varied to adapt the bag to particular conditions. This 
bag is made for a manger having a low, rolled front. 

This type of bag is not adapted to the feeding of grain and silage 
because of the deteriorating effects these feeds have upon the 
bottom of the bag. Consequently, they were devised so that 
they could be conveniently and quickly removed and returned 
to place. While the animals were consuming their grain and 
silage the feeder often weighed the hay allowance, placing it in 
the respective bags before attaching them to the stalls. 

It was found feasible to place the bags before alternate animals, 
as shown in the photograph, instead of providing a bag for each 
stall. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS IN ELIMINATING THE 
TOXICITY OF COTTONSEED MEAL* 


WILLIS D. GALLUP 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


INTRODUCTION 


A previous article in this JourNAL (1) has called attention to 
the beneficial effects produced by autoclaving and steaming. 
cotton seeds and cottonseed meal when these products are to be 
used as livestock feeds. The investigation has been continued 
and results obtained over longer feeding periods which allowed 
for observations on the reproduction as well as the growth of 
animals fed on cottonseed meal diets. Furthermore, the method 
of procedure has been modified slightly as we have become more 
familiar with the decomposition products of gossypol, the toxic 
principle in cotton seeds, and in view of more recent work on the 
gossypol content of cottonseed meal (2). It seems advisable to 
report our present results for the benefit of others working along 
the same lines because these results will be used as a guide in 
future studies involving considerable outlay and expense as will 
be necessary in handling large animals. The importance of the 
work lies in the value of cottonseed meal as a livestock feed 
which can be enhanced by autoclaving or steaming the meal as 
previously described (1) (3). We have been able to avert any 
deleterious effects produced through feeding the meal both to 
swine, which are very susceptible to injury, and albino rats, 
which are less so and can consume relatively large amounts 
without apparent harm. Continued feeding, however, is not 
desirable. 

Believing gossypol to be responsible for the toxicity of cotton- 
seed meal, Sherwood (2) determined by chemical methods the 
gossypol content of forty samples of cottonseed meal and con- 


* Published with the permission of the Director of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Received for publication April 8, 1927. 
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cluded that the gossypol content of all but five of the samples 
was so low that it could not produce injury in albino rats even 
when the meal constituted as much as 50 per cent of a well- 
balanced diet. This is based on the assumption that the form 
of gossypol as ordinarily found in the meal and called d-gossypol 
is not toxic. This form which is practically insoluble in ether 
but may be extracted from the meal with hot aniline, will be 
referred to as d-gossypol in the pages which follow. 

Although we have not been able to employ such a large number 
of meals in our feeding trials, we have determined the gossypol 
content of many and have been able to estimate their relative 
toxicities by comparison with a few samples whose toxicities 
have been determined by chemical and biological methods. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Materials and methods 


Three samples of cottonseed meal having about the same 
chemical composition but differing considerably in color and 
general appearance were selected and fed in adequate diets to 
albino rats. No attempt was made to use the meal in an other- 
wise purified ration but rather to feed it in combination with a 
selected grain, and supply the necessary vitamins as well as 
increased amounts of sodium chloride and calcium which are 
usually lacking in grain rations. For our purpose such a pro- 
cedure was more satisfactory than the use of dextrin and a more 
complex salt mixture as supplements when the errors which may 
be introduced in both cases are compared and the results given 
practical application. Although corn is a common supplement 
in cottonseed meal rations, some of our previous work has been 
successfully carried out with wheat and it was therefore chosen 
as a supplement in these rations. 

The different meals made up either 35 or 45 per cent of the 
rations as shown below, and were employed in the larger amounts 
to make more pronounced the effects of the feeding. We have 
at times, employed smaller amounts of different meals of unknown 
gossypoil content and obtained similar conditions in animals as 
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are reported here, but in such cases other factors are involved 
which complicate the interpretation of results. The rations 
employed in this study were made up as follows: 


The gossypol and d-gossypol contents of the meals are given 
together with other information in table 1. The gossypol was 
determined by Carruth’s method as modified by Schwartze and 
Alsberg (4) for cotton seeds and the so-called d-gossypol or that 


TABLE 1 
Data on the cottonseed meals 
NUMBER TREATMENT COLOR GOS8YPOL 
per cent per cent 
XX | As bought Bright yellow — 0.535 xx 
XX | Extracted Light yellow — 0.535 XXII 
XX | Autoclaved Brown - 0.326 XxI 
XXV | As bought Yellow brown Trace | 0.918 XXV 
XXV | Extracted Light yellow _ 0.918 XXVI, XXIV 
XXV | Autoclaved Brown 0.547 XXVII, XXIII 
XXX | As bought Light yellow Trace | 0.756 XXX, XXXT 
XXX | Autoclaved Brown _ 0.398 XXXII 


portion which is quite insoluble in oil and ether was determined 
by the method used by Sherwood (2) using petrolic ether for 
washing the precipitates. 

As noted in the table, the rations were made up with “raw 
meal or as bought on the market, ether-extracted, and autoclaved. 

The extraction of the meal with ether was accomplished for 
the purpose of removing that portion of the gossypol which is 
ether-soluble and is in the same form as it is found in the seeds, 
in which form it is extremely toxic. The oil so removed was 
replaced with refined cottonseed oil, which is free of gossypol, 
such that when 35 per cent extracted meal was used in a ration 
there was in reality only about 32 per cent extracted meal plus 
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3 per cent refined oil. In this way the oil content as well as the 
total cottonseed meal content of the rations was regulated and 
the rations made comparable to each other. Any toxicity noted 
with the use of extracted meal then, would be due to this insoluble 
form of gossypol, which has been suggested as being non-toxic (2). 

Autoclaving the meals in the presence of excess moisture at 
20 pounds pressure as described elsewhere (1) was for the purpose 
of destroying both forms of gossypol, and when fed, served as 
a control as well as an experimental ration when compared to 
other feeding rations not recorded here. It is significant to notice 
that this process did not entirely destroy the insoluble gossypol 
in all cases although it did decrease the original amount to a 
varying degree in each meal. These variations and the more 
complete destruction of gossypol in meal XXX are explained as 
being due to factors difficult to control during the autoclaving, 
chief of which is the packing of the meal which is unfavorable 
to the action of the steam. The consistency of meal XXX quite 
different from the others, was such that it remained open and 
porous during this time with the result that the steam more 
readily penetrated the entire mass and a product containing 
much less d-gossypol was produced. These difficulties were 
not encountered when autoclaving cotton seeds. 


RESULTS 


To eliminate numerous tables, the data obtained and the 
general results of the feeding work with the rations employed 
are tabulated in table 2. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


A comparison of the growths of the animals receiving the 
different meals similarly prepared reveals the fact that the effects 
of the meal are not always evident by observing the growth rates 
of the animals but is oftentimes apparent in the number of 
breeding failures as determined by the number of litters born. 
Furthermore, death sometimes resulted among those animals 
showing normal or slightly subnormal growth while some other 
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animals lived through a longer period, but made smaller gains. 
These conditions are considered in what follows. In all cases 
the autoclaved meal was superior for both growth and reproduc- 
tion and although the chemical determinations showed it to 


TABLE 2 
Results of cottonseed meal feeding 

: 

2 3 < a 

a 2) 2/82 ° ~ 2 

Cottonseed meal XX 
per cent mos, 

XX | 35 | “Raw” — 0.187} 6 1) 10) —/10* 
XXI/} 35 | Autoclaved — 0.11414) 2) 6 |+++/) 3/1] 3 | 20) 18) 2 
XXII} 35 | Extracted — 0.187) 6 4/-—|—-| -| — 

Cottonseed meal XXV 
XXV/} 45 | “Raw” Trace |0.413} 4| 2| 5 + 3 2 1 
XXV 45 | “Raw” Trace 0.413} 3| 2| 2 + 
XXVI| 45 | Extracted — ++/)4/—/3/ 11} 83 
XXIII | 35 | Extracted — 1] 6 410f 
XXVII | 45 | Autoclaved — 0.2464) 2) 5 |+++/] 5| 31) 25) 6 
XXIV | 35 | Autoclaved — {0.191} 2] 6 |+++/) 3|—| 4] 24 20) 4 
Cottonseed meal XXX 
XXX | 35 | ‘Raw’ Trace |0.264 4; 2) 5 | ++ | 2/2)| 2) 20) 20\—t 
XXXII} 45 | “Raw” Trace |0.340} 4| 5 + 
XXXII} 45 | Autoclaved| — (0.179| 4/2] 5 |+++/ 4|—| 4 26) 17) 9§ 
XXXII} 45 | Autoclaved — 2) 1) 2 |+++) 2/—/—| 


* Mother died ten days after young born. 

¢ One month old at time of death. 

t Born fifteen days before experiment ended. 

§ Mothers did not take care of first litters born. 


contain some gossypol compound due perhaps to incomplete 
autoclaving, the presence of this compound in these amounts 
did not appear to be detrimental. Whether or not the forms of 
gossypol as found in the autoclaved and the ether-extracted meal 
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are the same and equally toxic is left undecided. Further study 
of these decomposition products of gossypol is needed. 


Cottonseed meal XX 


This meal in which no gossypol was found by chemical de- 
terminations but showed a d-gossypol content of 0.535 per cent 
was fed during the summer months. The animals died several 
days apart during a spell of hot weather. Just previous to their 
deaths which were quite sudden, some of the animals appeared 
suffocated, running about the cage and breathing with difficulty, 
and dying soon afterwards. It is noteworthy that a similar 
condition has been observed among larger animals fed on heavy 
cottonseed meal rations and that previous investigation in this 
laboratory has disclosed the fact that gossypol lowers the oxygen 
carrying capacity of the blood (5). Furthermore, it is a com- 
mon practice among feeders to reduce the amount of cottonseed 
meal in animal rations during the summer months. Extreme 
cold appeared to increase the effects of gossypol in studies con- 
ducted by Schwartze and Alsberg (6). In face of these facts 
we believe that the deaths of our animals were due primarily 
to the cottonseed meal diets and were hastened by the extreme 
temperature change. Further evidence of this lies in the fact 
that none of the rats in the stock colony and only one of the rats 
receiving the autoclaved meal rations suffered the same conse- 
quences. The early deaths of the animals prevented conclusive 
results as to reproduction except as those animals receiving the 
autoclaved meal reproduced sooner and showed no abnormalities 
in the third generation. In no case have rats been raised through 
three generations on either the ‘‘raw”’ or extracted meals. 
Extraction of the meal was of little if any help in eliminating its 
toxicity. 


Cottonseed meal XXV 


This meal which showed only a trace of gossypol and 0.918 
per cent d-gossypol was used in the same and larger amounts. 
Its effects when compared to the same meal which had been 
autoclaved were manifested by slow growth and poor reproduc- 
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tion, although no deaths resulted. Extraction increased the 
value of the meal for growth and reproduction when the meal 
was used in the larger amounts, although the young reared did 
not make normal gains after weaning. When used in the smaller 
amounts as in ration XXIV, growth was normal with a high 
death rate among the young. 


Cottonseed meal XXX 


This meal which also showed a trace of gossypol and a d-gossy- 
pol content of 0.756 per cent proved to be the most toxic of the 
three. Such would be indicated from the color of the meal 
since the heat treatment at the oil mill if of short duration tends 
to destroy less gossypol and produce a lighter colored meal. 

Two of the animals receiving 35 per cent ‘‘raw’’ meal died 
after making fair growth, and only those receiving the autoclaved 
meal grew and reproduced satisfactorily. 

Increased amounts of the ‘‘raw’’ meal decreased the growth 
rate without producing any deaths but there was no reproduc- 
tion. The rapid decline of these animals indicates the presence 
of greater quantities of gossypol in the meal than were shown 
by the chemical determinations. 

Of the 19 rats receiving in their ration 35 to 45 per cent ‘‘raw”’ 
cottonseed meal over a period of two to six months, only 4 showed 
normal growth and 5 died as a result of the feeding. Among the 
11 rats receiving the same amounts of meal extracted with ether, 
there were 5 deaths and the growth rates showed a slight increase. 
Of the 17 rats receiving the autoclaved meal, only one died and 
all made normal growth, rearing their young in several instances 
through two generations. 

Reproduction was near normal only in the case of those animals 
fed the autoclaved meal, the 8 females in this group giving birth 
to 101 young as compared to 33 young born to the same number 
of females receiving the “‘raw’’ meal and 25 young from 5 females 
receiving the extracted meal. 
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SUMMARY 


A study was made of the effects of feeding cottonseed meal 
rations to experimental animals when the meal constituted from 
35 to 45 per cent of the diet. Growth and reproduction records 
of the animals were obtained over a period of five to six months. 
Three different cottonseed meals whose gossypol and d-gossypol 
contents had been estimated by chemical methods were employed 
and fed in three different forms; “raw” or as bought on the 
market, ether-extracted, and autoclaved. The meals were pre- 
pared in these forms for the purpose of altering their gossypol 
contents. 

The “raw” meals, which probably contained some “free” 
gossypol in the same form as it is found in the seeds although 
only traces could be detected by chemical methods, had a pro- 
nounced toxic effect as revealed in the slow growth of the animals 
and poor reproduction. 

Ether extraction of the meal which removes some of the gossy- 
pol in a proven toxic form, aided but little in preventing these 
injurious effects indicating that the insoluble form of gossypo! 
which occurs in relatively large amounts is also toxic. 

Autoclaving the moist meal which reduces its toxicity but did 
not entirely destroy the insoluble gossypol produced a feed which 
when properly supplemented afforded good growth and repro- 
duction. 

These results although perhaps not directly applicable, have 
an important bearing upon the feeding value and methods of 
preparation of cottonseed meal for all types of animals. 

In conclusion the author makes grateful acknowledgment to 
Dr. V. G. Heller and Dr. N. B. Guerrant for their constant in- 
terest and aid during the progress of these investigations with 
cottonseed meal. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


aT East Lansinc, MICHIGAN, JUNE 22, 23 anp 24, 1927 


The summer meeting was held as planned at the Michigan 
Agricultural College June 22, 23 and 24. The program was 
arranged by the committee consisting of C. H. Eckles of Min- 
nesota, chairman, H. A. Ruehe of Illinois, and C. C. Hayden of 
the Ohio Experiment Station. 

The meeting was opened at 9:30, June 22 with Professor 
O. E. Reed of Michigan presiding. After a few remarks he 
introduced Dean Shaw who pointed out that the Michigan 
Agricultural College, established in 1857, was the first agri- 
cultural college in America. Since its establishment there has 
been added curricula courses in engineering, home economics, 
forestry, veterinary science and liberal arts in the order named. 
Dean Shaw mentioned that industrial wages in Michigan 
amounted to eight hundred million dollars a year, half of which 
goes for the products of the farms. Professor Reed then intro- 
duced Dean Phelan who gave a general talk on vocational 
teaching. President Fitch who had arrived now took the chair 
and introduced Professor Sherman who emphasized the funda- 
mentals in the curriculum for dairy manufacturing students and 
also recommended the consolidation of courses in technical dairy 
subjects. The discussion was entered into by Eckles, Savage, 
Reed, Regan, Guthrie and Davis. 

The afternoon session went off as scheduled with much in- 
terest in the papers and considerable discussion following each. 
The tour of the barns and explanation by Reed and Huffman of 
the voluminous mineral feeding trials in progress attracted 
much interest. 

On this same evening the staff of the Dairy Department of the 
Michigan Agricultural College entertained the visitors at the 
Woman’s Building from 8 to 10. 

Following the social entertainment there was a meeting of the 
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executive council of the association at which there were present: 
Fitch, Sherman, Guthrie, Frandsen, Eckles, Cramer, Reed, 
Ragsdale, Cave, Ruehe and White. There had been a desire 
expressed by a number to complete the program on Friday earlier 
than the scheduled time. To this end the executive committee 
voted to begin the morning session on Friday at 9:00, to con- 
dense the time allotted to the discussion on extension problems 
and begin the section sessions at 10:30 instead of 1:30 in the 
afternoon. This was presented at the convention on Thursday 
morning and adopted unanimously. 

As there were expressions of general satisfaction with the 
attendance and the program the executive committee discussed 
the matter of proclaiming this the annual meeting and of turning 
over the meeting at the National Dairy Show entirely to the 
Southern Division. After considerable discussion it was voted 
that the officers should plan for a summer meeting in 1928 as 
the annual meeting and that the present meeting be declared 
the annual meeting for 1927. This action was approved on 
Thursday morning by the convention. 

On Thursday Vice President Sherman presided. 

President Fitch appointed the following nominating com- 
mittee: W. M. Regan, Chairman, H. A. Ruehe, A. J. Cramer, 
C. E. Wylie and E. 8. Guthrie. In the afternoon this com- 
mittee made the following report which was adopted. For 
President, G. C. White, A. C. Ragsdale; for Vice President, A. C. 
Baer, W. J. Fraser; for Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. Sherman, 
R. B. Stoltz; for Editor of the JournaL or Darry ScrENcE, 
O. A. Dahlberg, J. H. Frandsen. 

All the papers on Thursday proved of vital interest and 
created as much discussion as the brief time would permit. Dr. 
Hood, Chief of the Division of Dairy Research, Dairy and Cold 
Storage Branch at Ottawa, Canada, was called upon and spoke 
briefly with reference to the quality and improvement control 
work that has recently been undertaken with Canadian export 
butter. 

Directly following this, the executive committee held a brief 
session. There were present at this session: Fitch, Cramer, 
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Frandsen, Ragsdale, Guthrie, Sherman and White. It was the 
sense of this meeting that the sections could elect their officers 
during the present sessions or at Memphis according to the 
time that seemed best to meet the convenience of the particular 
sections. The manufacturer’s section elected the following 
officers: Dr. W. V. Price, Chairman; and Professor P. 8. Lucas, 
Secretary. The other sections decided to elect officers for 1928 
at the National Dairy Show at Memphis in October. The 
committee had invitations before it for the 1928 meeting from 
the Ohio State University, University of Illinois, Cornell Uni- 
versity, University of Minnesota and University of Wisconsin. 

On Thursday evening a committee on entertainment of the 
Michigan Agricultural College Dairy Department furnished 
transportation out to Palmer Lake where a very satisfactory 
fish dinner was enjoyed followed by dancing at the lake pavilion. 

The Friday session was called to order by Mr. Cramer at 
9:00 o’clock. The Extension Conference held in Madison, Wis- 
consin in May was reported upon by A. C. Baltzer. R.H. Addy 
was called upon by the Chairman to explain some charts with 
reference to the extension work in the state of Michigan. O. E. 
Reed then spoke and he made a plea that very earnest thought 
be given to the development of plans vital to the improvement of 
dairy herds. He pointed out that advanced registry testing was 
not gaining ground and that the average breeder was today much 
more concerned with records made under herd conditions than 
he was in world records. Reed pointed out that there is much 
interest in some sort of a herd test plan by all the breed associa- 
tions. As is generally known, the Ayrshire Association has a 
herd test plan already in use and the Holstein Association at its 
June meeting appointed a committee, on which there are a 
number of Dairy Science Association members, to give thorough 
consideration to some type of herd test plan for the Holstein 
breeders. It is evident that this gives the Dairy Science Associa- 
tion an opportunity to give thorough consideration to this type 
of test and it is hoped that by its influence a uniform system of 
testing can be introduced into each of the breeds when they 
want to adopt a plan of this character. 
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Eckles agreed that the cow test association idea does not com- 
pletely imply the significance of this type of work in herd im- 
provement and suggested that the name of these organizations 
be changed to Dairy Herd Improvement Associations to better 
represent the character and purpose of cow testing work. This 
proposal was seconded and voted after discussion by Ragsdale 
and Yapp. 

After the discussion by Potts and Beuchel of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. 8. D. A., it was voted that it was the 
sense of the meeting that the executive committee should author- 
ize the organization of a section on Dairy Economics as soon 
as the necessary steps had been taken to comply with the consti- 
tutional requirements. 

It was moved by Ragsdale and voted that the Secretary be 
instructed to express the appreciation of the members to Dean 
Shaw of the Michigan Agricultural College and to Professor 
Reed and his staff for their efforts in making the meetings 
such a marked success. 

The complete program follows. 

G. C. Secretary. 


PROGRAM* 


Tue TEeaAcHING oF DarIRYING 


President J. B. Fitch presiding 


Vocational teaching.......... Dean Phelan, Education Dept., Mich. Agr. College 


Importance of the fundamentals in dairy instruction 
J. M. Sherman, Cornell Univ. 
Teaching cattle breeding.................... W. W. Yapp, University of Illinois 
Fitting our curriculum to meet the demands of industry 
H. A. Ruehe, University of Illinois 
The first course in dairying. What it should contain and how it should be 


H. P. Davis, University of Nebraska 
Demonstration of experimental work in progress at Michigan Experiment 


* Some of the papers and several abstracts of papers delivered at this meet- 
ing will appear in the Journal from time to time.—Ep1rTor. 
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ResEaRcH PRoGRAM 
J. M. Sherman, Vice-President, presiding 


The possibility of producing iodized milk; a progress report of the study 
of the iodine content of milk as affected by feeding iodine 
C. F. Monroe, Ohio Exp. Station 
The effect of high and low protein diets on growth and development of the 
S. W. Mead, Univ. of California 
High and low protein rations. ................ A. E. Perkins, Ohio Exp. Station 
The economic effect of contagious abortion 
R. F. Morgan, University of Nebraska 
Chemical sterilization in the dairy industry 
M. J. Prucha, J. M. Brannon, Univ. of Ill. 
The food value of milk as affected by rations. The effect of widely differing 
rations on the vitamin content of milk..W. E. Krauss, Ohio Exp. Station 
The adaptation of the MacDonald process for the removal of onion odor 
and flavor in milk in creamery practice....C. E. Wylie, Univ. of Tennessee 
Recent results concerning Vitamin B requirements for calves 
8. I. Bechdel, State College, Pa. 
Recent development in calcium and phosphorus metabolism 
C. F. Huffman, Mich. Exp. Station 
The effect of butterfat on overrun and quality 
P. S. Lucas, Michigan Exp. Station 
W. H. Martin, Kansas Exp. Station 
Research problems in dairy production on the Pacific coast 
W. M. Regan, Univ. of California 
Effect on the ice cream mix of adding gelatin and sugar at different times 
and of homogenizing before and after condensing 
J. C. Hening, Geneva, N. Y. Exp. Station 
Studies in the manufacture of cream and Neufchatel cheese 
J. C. Marquardt, Geneva, N. Y. Exp. Station 
The relation between pH and titratable acidity in milk 
P. F. Sharp and T. J. McInerney, Cornell Univ. 
Butter vs. oleo in the ricket control in pigs..E. L. Anthony, W. Va. Exp. Station 
A statistical study of the Babcock test..D. H. Nelson, California Exp. Station 
A successful attempt to improve the quality of creamery butter 
J. M. Thurston, Univ. of Minnesota 
Sorghum grains for growth and for milk production 
H. W. Cave, Kansas Exp. Station 


EXTENSION SECTION 
A. J. Cramer, Chairman Extension Section, presiding 


Report of the extension conference at Madison..O. E. Reed and A. C. Baltzar 
General discussion of extension problems. 
Reports from Bureau of Agr. Ex. Section of Marketing. 
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Joint Meetinae Propuction, ExTeNsION AND OrFiciAL TEsTING SECTIONS 


A. C. Ragsdale, Chairman Production Section, presiding 


Feeds and feeding laboratory.................. E. S. Savage, Cornell University 
Teaching dairy cattle judging.............. O. G. Schaefer, Univ. of Minnesota 
College Feed Conference Board and open formulae feeds 

A. R. Merrill, Conn. Agri. College 
Present day problem in official testing....................... General discussion 


MANUFACTURERS’ SECTION 
E. S. Guthrie, Chairman Manufacturers’ Section, presiding 


Physical factors influencing the formation and fat content of cream sepa- 
rated from milk by gravity..H. C. Troy and P. F. Sharp, Cornell University 
The oxidation of fat in relation to the keeping qualities of dairy products 
G. E. Holm, U. 8. D. A. 
The comparison of the methylene blue reductase test with bacterial counts, 
acidity and sediment tests.................. A. 8. Ambrose, Univ. of Illinois 
Composition and shrinkage of creamery print butter in relation to working 
V. C. Manhart, Purdue University 
Factors affecting the whipping qualities of ice cream mixes 
H. H. Sommer, University of Wisconsin 
Hydrogen-ion concentration in cold storage butter 
E. H. Parfitt, Purdue University 
The effect of freezing milk before and subsequent to pasteurization on the 
physical properties of milk.......... W. H. E. Reid, University of Missouri 
The relation of acidity of cream to the quality of butter with special con- 
sideration for variations in the acidity below aad above 0.3 per cent 
W. White, U.S. D. A. 
The development of dairying in the Pacific Northwest 
J. A. Nelson, Montana Exp. Station 
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Precision Pasteurization 
Is Here 


To the scientist, the word “precision” has a defi- 
nite meaning. 

Applied to milk pasteurization, it would mean 
exactness—close adherence to standard conditions— 
as to those factors which determine certainty of 
treatment and the safety (and quality) of the 
product. 

In our latest milk pasteurizing equipment we 
have taken a long step toward adapting the preci- 
sion of the laboratory to the practical needs of the 
milk plant. 

It consists of a new type heater with built-in 
temperature regulator, guaranteed to regulate with- 
in limits less than 1°F. and new type valveless, 
positive holder in which milk is held under correct 
conditions as to time and temperature. 

Its performance warrants the name we have 
given it—Precision Pasteurizing Apparatus. 

Write for further particulars. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1244 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


DAIRY - PRODUCTS - PLANT - EQUIPMENT 


Your advertisement is being read in every State and in 25 Foreign Countries 
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By SELMAN A. WAKSMAN, Pu.D., New Jersey Experiment Station 
and Wiiaurt C. Davison, M.D., Johns Hopkins Hospital 


One of the most detailed and comprehensive studies of Enzymes so far 
attempted. 

Contains methods for preparation, purification and preservation and deter- 
mination of the Enzymes of the human and animal body, plants, seeds, and 
microorganisms. Classifies the Enzymes upon the basis of the substances upon 
which they act; outlines chemical and physical properties governing activity 
and secretion; discusses the role of enzymes in biological processes; compiles 
applications of enzymes in industry and ciinical medicine. 

No physician or scientific research worker can really afford to be without 
this book in his personal library. It is likely to serve as the authentic text on 
Enzymes for a number of years to come. 


Cloth 6x9 1500 references 
PRICE $5.50 | 
THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, A. 


LACTOBACILLUS ACIDOPHILUS 


By NICHOLAS KOPELOFF, PH.D. 


Associate in Bacteriology Psychiatric Institute, 
Ward's Island, New York. 


Since Metchnikoff’s work on sour milk therapy, the most important advance is the 
development of lactobacillus acidophilus. However, clinical observations have not 
been recorded as rapidly as experimental work in this field and the present book is 
an attempt to record clinical results in quantitative terms. 

The author is best qualified to write with authority on the subject because of the 
rather exhaustive clinical experimental work he has conducted. His conclusions and 
recommendations with regard to the applications of lactobacillus acidophilus in con- 
stipation and in other intestinal disorders have unusual value for the practicing 
physician, the dietitian, the bacteriologist, and the clinician. 


Cloth, gold stamped 50 tables Bibliography 
Price, $5.00 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U.S. A. 


Your advertisement is being read in every State and in 25 Foreign Countries 
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OVER 60% 


of the causes of odors, and spoilage of cream and milk, is dirt 
and foreign matter which enter through improperly cleaned 
pails, cans, and dairy equipment. 

This statement of a dairy authority explains why increasing 
numbers of Dairymen, Creamerymen, and Cheesemakers prefer 


Cleanses. 


for all their equipment and plant cleaning. 

Their experience with Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser, extending in many cases over twenty-five years, is 
proving that the superior cleaning quality of this cleaner, com- 
bined with its unusual rinsing properties, is the dairyman’s 
most dependable insurance against preventable profit losses. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


Are you using Wyandotte C.A.S. 
(Cream Acidity Standardizer) 
for standardizing the acidity of 
your cream? 


Tue J.B. Forp Company Sole Mfrs. | Wyandotte, Mich. 


Your advertisement is being read in every State and in 25 Foreign Countries 
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A practical, advanced text for students, teachers and dairy 


cattle breeders 
Manual of 


DAIRY CATTLE BREEDING 


By JOHN W. GOWEN, Ph.D. 


Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 
Author of MILK SECRETION 


Students ready for their junior or senior year in animal breeding have hitherto 
been handicapped through lack of a suitable, sufficiently advanced text for use as a 
laboratory manual, In DAIRY CATTLE BREEDING, Dr. Gowen has supplied 
that deficiency in a remarkably practical and efficient manner. Students and 
teachers at the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station using the exercises and 
references of this manual, and Milk Secretion as an accompanying lecture course, 
have been enabled to accomplish a very thorough course in less than the usual 
time required. 

A grounding in the elements of biology, including pure genetics, cytology, and 
the mathematics of statistics is necessary in order to get the full value from this 
book. Outside reading of books listed in the Manual will aid materially those 
without this training. The usable form sheets, outlined exercises, and complete 
references add greatly to the practical value of this Manual. Of great value and 
help to practical breeders. 


Bound in Cloth Gold Stamped $3.00 


Other Books for Dairy Husbandry Men 


Meat and Dairy Hygiene 
Horace S. Eakins, Captain, V.C., Medical 
Dept. U. S. Army. 647 Pages. Full of practi- 
cal directions and instructions. Abundantly 
Illustrated. 
PRICE $6.50 


Milk Secretion 


Joun W. Gowen, Px.D. Authoritative and 
practical. Shows how breeding can increase 
milk yield. Used successfully in the class room 
400 pages. 

PRICE $4.50 


Tubercle Bacillus Infection and 
Tuberculosis in Man and Animals 


ALBERT CALMETTE, Associate Director of the 
Pasteur Institute, Paris. “The most complete, 
explicit, and recent presentation of the funda- 
mentals governing the development of tubercu- 
losis in man and animals.” 714 pages, 25 full 
page color plates, 31 figures. 


PRICE $8.00 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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The Devils of Destruc 


have met their master. 


N the manufacture of Babcock Test Bot- 
tles, strains are introduced in various 
places due to the heating and cooling thru 
which the bottles pass. These strains are 
invisible to the naked eye, but they are 
points of vital interest where breakage 
usually occurs. If these strains exist, then 
when the Heat Devils of Destruction 
created by the hot curdle of sulphuric acid 
and cream) cause the glass to expand, the 
bortle will break. 


These strains are completely eliminated 
from the Kimble New Process Bottle by 
a special re-annealing process after all the 
usual manufacturing operations are com- 
pléfed. This re-annealing process gives 
Kimble Bottles unusual properties to resist 
mechanical and heat shocks 

For Assurance of a bottle which completely 
“Masters” the Devils of Destruction, specify 
Kimble Brand 


The Visible Guarantee of /nvisible Quality 


KIMBLE GLASS COMPANY, VINELAND, N.J., New York. 


Your advertisement is being read in every State and in 25 Foreign Countries 
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“Let’s do all the business we can honestly, have all the fun we can 


reasonably, do all the good we can willingly and save our digestion by 


thinking pleasantly.” 
We honestly believe that our 


KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
is the best paper made for the wrapping of your packages, and this 


without boasting. 


We get a int of fun out cf our paper business because we are doing 
good by making it and selling it, and our digestion is alway in good 
working order because we think well of everybody. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT C0. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Wagner’s Precision Milk and Cream Test Bottles 
with Indestructible Black Graduation, guar- 
anteed not to decolorize; eye strain is practically 
eliminated, thereby insuring accuracy, efficiency, 
and contented opera- 
tors; the easy 
gives a sense of secure- 
ness to the operator, it 
fortifies him against un- 
just claims; it makes 
indian and rereading 
unnecessary; saving 
time and wages. 
Some of the testimonials 
received, read: 
“The Wagner Test Bottles with 
Indestructible Black Gradua- 
tion are worth their weight in 
gold.” 
Order from us or your 
jobber. 


The Wagner Glass Works 
ESTABLISHED 1887 
Manufacturers and Inventors 


fo he eng 


695-697 E. 132nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 
U.S.A. 


MARSCHALL 
RENNET COLOR 


Made in the largest and best equipped 
Rennet factory in America! 


THE MARSCHALL DAIRY LABORATORY 


MADISON. WISCONSIN 


Weather Proverbs and Paradoxes 


By J. Humpnreys, Px.D. 
U. S. Weather Bureau 


Are the familiar old weather proverbs based on 
facts or superstition? This bosk separates the 
true from the false and gives interesting scientific 
explamations of Nature’s signs and ——_ 
Well worth reading and study for those w 
would be “weather wise.” jell i 
Bound in cloth. 


Price $1.50 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


Your advertisement is being read in every State and in 25 Foreign Countries 
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PRINCIPLES 
OF SOIL MICROBIOLOGY 


By SELMAN A. WAKSMAN 
Associate Professor of Soil Microbiology, Rutgers College, 
and Microbiologist of the New Jersey A gricul- 
tural Experiment Station 


Dr. Waksman’s book is the first really comprehensive text book on 
the subject to be published in the English language and the most exhaus- 
tive ever published in any language. 


Special Features Include: 


Occurrence and distribution of microorganisms in the soil; methods 
of isolation, cultivation; physiological activities. 


Chemical processes induced and their influence upon plant growth. 
Decomposition of celluloses, proteins, lignins, etc. 


A study of soil as a medium for pathogenic organisms causing plant 
and animal diseases. 


Of interest to soil microbiologists, chemists, physiologists, bacteri- 
ologists, agronomists, scientific farmers, foresters. 

PRINCIPLES OF Sort Microsroxocy is one of those occasional books 
of such wide and general usefulness that everyone who has the least 
interest in the subject should own a copy. Libraries and laboratories 
should have several copies. 


Blue silk Gold stamped 897 pages Illustrations 


Subject and Author Index 


Price, $10.00 


Send your order to: 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 


Your advertisement is being read in every State and in 25 Foreign Countries 
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The late H. W. Conn 
and 
Haroup J. Conn 


Soil Bacteriologist, New York 

Agricultural Experiment Station 

Chairman, Commission on the 

Standardization of Biological 
Stains 


Second Edition 
Third Printing 
AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT 


Cloth 6x9 449 pages 
59 Illustrations 
Indexed 


$4.00 


Adopted by more than 60 
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Twenty Years Ago It Was 


“THE COMING BREED” 


and it’s still coming 


Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey’”’ 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE 
CLUB 


5 Grove St. Peterboro, N. H. 


Food Infections 
and Food Intoxications 


By Samuel Reed Damon, School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The first study since 1920 of food 
infections and intoxications, and 
the most complete yet made. 


Discusses all phases of etiology, 
symptomatology, diagnosis, treat- 
and prophylaxis. 

Valuable to the physician, public 
health worker, nutrition expert, 
and many others. 


Authoritative, but non-technical. 


Price $4.00 
The Williams & Wilkins Company 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves. Baltimore, Md. 


Chart taken from Recording Thermometer that the 
Mojonnier Culture Controller maintained a 
temperature of 68° F. for 15 hours. 


Uniform ‘Temperatures 


are an absolute necessity in many op- 
erations in the dairy laboratory. It 
has repeatedly been demonstrated 
that cultures for butter, buttermilk, 
cheese and Bulgaricus and Acidoph- 
ilus milk, propagated in a 


Culture Controller 


are more vigorous and uniform, insur- 

ing a quality product at all times. 
e in four models to suit any 

needs. 

Write for descriptive literature. 


MILK ENGINEERS 


4601 West Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 


One of the 4 models of 
Mojonnier Culture Controllers. 


Your advertisement is being read in every State and in 25 Foreign Countries 
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A useful new book for Chemists and Students 


A Pinscunciad 
CHEMICAL FORMULA SPELLER 
and 
CONTEST GUIDE | 


By C. ALFRED JACOBSON 
Professor of Cheesistry, Weet Virginia University \ 


An increasing number of educational institutions. are. finding the 
chemical.spelling contest one of the best means of familiarizing students 
with chemical formulas. 

The method issimple. For example, Barium Sulfate is pronounced. 
The reply is BaSQ,, Thus the student leams to associate formula with 
name. 


The need for an adequate text/has prompted the author to offer this 
book which is-the result of years of experience in conducting these 
contests. 

The: names: and formulas of 2850 of the important: inorganic com- 
pounds, more than 1000 of the more common organic compounds, and 
300 minerals are included. The book also includes-1554-questions and 
answers covering typical chemical reactions of all of the chemically 
active elements, the anc-vers expressed in the form of balanced equations. 

Diacritical markings are utilized as an.aid in standardizing pronunci- 
ation. Simplified spelling is used—for-example, “sulfo” isegiven rather 
than “sulpho.” Every teacher‘of chemistry deplores:the lack of stand- 
ardization in the matter of spelling: and’ pronunciation of the names 
of chemical compounds. The wide-spread use of this text will overcome 
this»condition.. 

285 pages. 6x9, Cloth bound, 


PRICE 
Special price of $3.00.0n ten or more beoks 


ORDER FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


THE. WILLIAMS. & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books, and’ Periodicals 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Butter makers 
agree that there is. 
no wrapper equal 
to: genuine Vege- 
‘table Parchment 
for protecting the 
cherished délicacy 
and purity of their 


Bxtract is prepared to a having, reaction of 
appiomimately pH 6.6. 
optone, in, solution, requites no filtration or adjustment of resection... 
a madily available nutriment for bacteria. 
these paoducts:are approved for use in the new edition of “‘Standandi Methods 
of Milk Analysis.” Comparative results, the criterion of examinations are best 
assured by the-gse ofthese approved products. 
DIGESTIVE PERMENTS COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S; A.: 
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